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HARNESSING THE OYSTER

How the Succulent Bivalve is
Irritated into Creative Activity

THE CULTURE-PEARL INDUSTRY OF JAPAN

PERHAPS the peculiar fascination
that the pearl has possessed for
every age and race lies in the elusive-
ness of its charm. Try to describe it,
words fail: seek the word's history, and
it eludes and bewilders you in its oft-
employed symbolism, "the pearl of great
price", " the pearl among women", "pearls
before swine". Attempt to visualize it,
and moonshine, dewdrops, tears are the
nearest one can get.

In the very earliest times, when men
lived close to nature, it was believed that
the pearl had its origin in a drop of dew.
The Arabs have a legend that the pearl-
oyster rose to the surface of the water in
the early morning and drank the dew-
drops, then with the breath of the air and
the light of the sun brought forth lustrous
pearls. In the first century Pliny writes,
"The fruit of these shell-fishes are the
pearles, better or worse, great or small
according to the qualitie or quantitie of
the dew which they received." And this
origin of the pearl was very generally
believed in Europe and the East up to the
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is
an old German proverb which says, " Perlen
bedeuten Trarien", and Titania's sprite

" must go seek some dewdrops here
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear."

But at the end of the fifteenth century,
explorers of the Western World found the
natives holding' the opinion that pearls
were those eggs of the oyster which were
not cast forth but had stuck to the matrix,
and were there fed unwillingly by the
oyster. There was some confusion be-
tween these two beliefs up to the seven-

teenth century, when Reaumur first dem-
onstrated that the pearl and the interior of
the shell were of the same material. In the
next century Linnaeus claimed that pearls
could be produced by piercing holes in
the shell of the oyster with a fine auger,
and in the small wound inserting an irri-
tant, which in due course would be con-
verted into a pearl. His secret was strictly
gtiarded and the process lost after his
death. Almost at the same time, we
learn from some letters of a Jesuit mission-
ary to China, Father d'Entrecolles, that
this experiment had been tried by the
Chinese as far back as the thirteenth cen-
tury. This theory of Linnaeus and the
Chinese is one of the three commonly ac-
cepted for the formation of pearls in the
pearl-oyster.

The oyster, a mollusc with a very soft
body, is a luxurious creature that protects
himself by lining his shell with a beauti-
ful smooth material called "nacre" or
"mother-of-pearl", and he extends this
covering to any object coming in contact
with his body. Thus, if a grain of sand,
fragment of wood, or splinter of rock should
penetrate his shell, he throws over it this
smooth lustrous mantle which is his de-
fense against irritants. Nacre is formed
of thin irregular layers, overlapping one
another with corrugated edges, and it is
the breaking and reflection of rays of light
upon these edges which give to the pearl
its sheen, orient or luster. Without this
luster the pearl does not rank as a gem-
pearl ; it is greater in the true pearl than
in mother-of-pearl because the curvature
of the surface is greater, and the layers
necessarily smaller and more broken.
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